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prosperity of their descendants has been won, and is maintained, by no 
natural advantages, but only through the heritage of strong bodies, 
vigorous minds, and brave hearts ; while the influences that are fast 
assimilating the inhabitants of other States came later into operation, 
and are working more slowly there than elsewhere. 

Mr. Freeman, we are glad to find, is commencing the publication of his 
second volume. The first number is occupied chiefly by the annals of 
Sandwich. It indicates as thorough a research as can ever have been 
devoted to a town history, and the materials, especially for the first 
hundred years, are rich and racy, illustrating an autonomy somewhat 
self-willed and obstinate, which made the people of the Cape often un- 
willing and recalcitrant subjects even of their own chosen rulers in 
church and state, and prepared them for the ready and bold part they 
sustained in the struggle for political emancipation. We cannot omit 
emphatic mention of the typographical accuracy and beauty of the 
work, which do great credit to the author's taste, and will, we trust, be 
suitably recognized by the many who ought as purchasers to relieve 
him of his generous outlay. 



23. — The C. S. A. and the Battle of Bull Bun. (A Letter to an Eng- 
lish Friend.) By J. G. Barnard, Major of Engineers, U. S. A., 
Brigadier-General and Chief Engineer Army of the Potomac. With 
Five Maps. New York : D. Van Nostrand. 1862. 8vo. pp. 136. 

This is on several grounds a publication of great importance and 
value. General Barnard was on duty, as senior engineer of General 
McDowell's staff, in the battle of Bull Run, and we have here his own 
narrative combined with the official report of the commanding officer 
and the detailed reports of several who held commands under him. 
These, with maps drawn on a large scale, and filled in so as to desig- 
nate every locality connected with the battle, enable the reader to 
obtain a much clearer apprehension of the movements and events of 
the day than could have existed in any mind till time had elapsed 
for the collation of different accounts and the construction of the shift- 
ing geography of the battle-ground. General Barnard's object in 
preparing this volume was, first, to relieve the affair of Bull Run from 
the obloquy which had been cast upon it, and to place it " in the cate- 
gory of well-planned and well-fought battles " ; and, secondly, to make 
such representations of the national cause and of the motives and course 
of the rebellion as might aid in averting British interference in behalf 
of the Confederate States. There is an interesting appendix on " Routs 
24* 
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and Panics," in which it is shown that, as in this, so in several well- 
known historical instances, a groundless and seemingly fortuitous panic 
has turned the fortune of a battle almost won, and has changed a victory 
just within grasp into a disastrous rout. General Barnard merits hearty 
gratitude for the patriotic aim with which his book has been prepared, 
while its execution does ample justice to his reputation as a scientific 
officer and his ability as a writer. 



24. — 1. Prison-Life in the Tobacco Warehouse at Richmond. By a 
Ball's Bluff Prisoner, Lieut. Wm. C. Harris, of Col. Baker's Cali- 
fornia Regiment. Philadelphia: George W. Childs. 1862. 16mo. 
pp. 175. 

2. Journal of Alfred Ely, a Prisoner of War in Richmond. Edited 
by Charles Lanman. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1862. 
12mo. pp. 359. 

These books, published independently and without the possibility of 
concert or collusion, bear a great deal of testimony which, for the honor 
of those whom we still claim as our countrymen, we would gladly disbe- 
lieve. Such barbarity in the treatment of prisoners of war could find 
place in no civilized nation, unless through the brutalizing influence of 
slavery. "We recognize, and the people of the North have been only 
too ready to recognize, the reverse side of the picture. We know that 
the habit of command gives grace and ease to manners among equals, 
and that hospitality is relieved of the difficulties and burdens which 
often cramp and scant it, by the ownership of cooks, chambermaids, and 
waiters, a description of property so sadly mutable and fugacious in our 
households ; but it is equally certain, that few characters have strength 
and sweetness enough not to be made arbitrary and cruel by the posses- 
sion of unrestricted power over others, and the same measure which is 
meted to slaves by their masters can hardly fail to be dealt out by those 
same masters to all such persons as pass under their control. These 
books will render the sad but needed service of illustrating Southern 
institutions. It would be out of place to criticise their literary merits. 
Lieutenant Harris wins our respect and sympathy by his simple, direct, 
frank, and modest narrative. Mr. Ely must, we think, be in a minority 
of one as t© the importance which he attaches to his own person ; and 
though we can hardly say why, we closed the book with less regard for 
him than we bad when we began to read it. Indeed, the farcical presen- 
tation of a wooden sword to the captive Congressman by his fellow- 
prisoners, which, as described by Lieutenant Harris, seemed to us an 
atrocious indecency, no longer surprised us when we came to it in 
Mr. Ely's own ibook. 



